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OF MYSTICISM IN RELIGIOUS LIFE 


but of a group, it is no longer separable from religion.® 


long ago separated by the application of different names. 


gious Experience, The preceding quotations are from this last book. 


Loe, cit., p. 72. 
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THE MEANING OF ‘‘RELIGION’’ AND THE PLACE 


ape sgn attempts have been made recently to extend the 
meaning of the term religion so as to make it synonymous 
| with ‘‘the consciousness of the highest values.’’ ‘‘All moral 
| ideals,’’ it is said, ‘‘are religious in the degree to which they are 
| expression of great vital interests of society.’? Whoever seeks the 
' welfare of society is religious. This view fails to recognize the 
significance of the difference in psychological attitude that separates 
the adherents of any organized religion from the devoted agnostic 
or atheistic social worker ;? it means the identification of morality 
with religion, as well as the obliteration of the radical distinction 
that exists between magic and religion. For, in that understand- 
ing, when magic is not practised in the interest of an individual 


in the recent deepened understanding of the réle played by social 
consciousness in human development, and especially in the origin 
of religion, excuses this utter confusion of aspects of human life 


1 Set forth in France with great power and learning by Durkheim and his 
followers, the position has been taken up in this country by Irving King in his 
Development of Religion and by Edward S. Ames in The Psychology of Reli- 


2 The present time offers numberless instances of utter devotion to the publi¢ 
good by those whose affection and thought do not rise above humanity. This 
fact is probably the most important of the many great, omnipresent facts of 
which Christian traditions obscure the view. It can not be said, on the whole, 
that during the Great War the majority of the steadfast friends of humanity 
who fought generously for the betterment of mankind have been those who felt 
themselves in the kind of personal relation with God that is implied in the es- 
tablished Christian worship. Russia, in the decades preceding the Great Con- 
flict, was of itself a sufficient illustration of the degree of heroic sacrifice to 
which the love of man may prompt, without reference to God or to immortality. 

8 Ames writes, ‘‘It would be no exaggeration to say that all ceremonies in 
which the whole group cooperates with keen emotional interest are religious, ’’ 


Uae 





\ gelves as religious. 
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In our understanding of the term (and we think that we are 
in agreement with the dominant usage), religion can not begin 
before the birth of some conception, however vague, of superhuman 
personal power or powers, whose existence is felt to be a matter of 
moment. Before that time, any ceremony that may have been per- 
formed was either merely social or magical. The contradiction 
which such religions as Buddhism and the Religion of Humanity of 
Comte seem to inflict to the affirmation that the notion of divinities 
in relation with man is necessary to the existence of the institutions 
is merely apparent. Original Buddhism died almost with its foun- 
der. Most of his desciples promptly deified and worshipped him; 
a small number remembered his teaching and continued to do him 
honor as if he were living. There are reasons to hold that these 
would long ago have given up their commemoration were it not for 
the support they get from the mass of the worshippers. As to the 
Religion of Humanity, it no longer exists. Comte’s disciples lived 
in a time when the deification of man was no longer possible. They 
went as far as they could towards the personification of the Grand 
Etre, but they were on the whole too clear-sighted to find it possible 
to go as far as necessary for success. 

The main cause* of this unfortunate effort to do away with real 
differences is, I think, the conviction that metaphysical concepts 
are derived, whereas social relations are fundamental, and that, 
consequently, you may disregard religious metaphysical conceptions, 
when they prove untenable, without surrendering that which is 
primary in religious life, namely the social interests involved in the 
discarded metaphysical view of the world. However justifiable that 
conviction may be, it does in no way legitimize the transformation 
of the historical meaning of the word religion. If ‘‘religion’’ were 
to be used to denote all social forms of behavior, a new word would 
have to be found for those forms of behavior that involve belief in 
and relation with superhuman, anthropopathic beings. No such 
term has ever been suggested by the writers whom we criticize; 
they have apparently no use for one. ‘‘Religion’’ should continue 
to mean what it has meant in the past; and the expressions ‘‘social 
values,’’ ‘‘social ceremony,’’ ‘‘social work,’’ should continue to 
designate those aspects of social activity which involve neither a 
conscious relation with superhuman powers nor the use of a magical 
force. 

The appearance of beliefs in anthropopathic, intelligent agents 

4In certain influential quarters the extension of the meaning of the term 


religion to all social work, has back of it nothing more respectable than the 
desire to avoid the obloquy which attaches to those who do not describe them- 
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in relation with man was most probably prepared by pre-religious, 
purely social practises. If it may be supposed that such practises 
ever existed without some sense of a transtribal power or powers, 
it may with much stronger reason be held than an increasingly 
clear notion of transhuman, personal power developed out of them, 
and that thus a certain god-idea arose.® 

Some of the religious practises themselves were, doubtless, 
derived from pre-religious, merely social ceremonies. But since 
religion has reference to personal agents (willing, thinking, and 
feeling beings) some at least of these ceremonies had to be modified 
in order to fit the new relation. In other instances, the derivation 
of religious from purely social ceremonies consisted merely in the 
ascription of a new meaning. One can readily understand that, 
for instance, dances born of the play-impulse and built up under 
the influence of the love of rhythm, of rivalry, and of other ele- 
mental tendencies, came to be looked upon as efficacious either in 
a magical or a religious way. 


As it is hardly possible to define religion without indicating its 
relation to magic, we shall say very briefly how magic is to be 
differentiated on the one hand from merely social behavior, and on 
the other from religion. Magic implies the action of an impersonal 
power, which, however, may be wielded by a person and made to 
act upon a person. It acts by coercion and not by successful appeal 
to feeling or intelligence. From the mechanical forces as known to 
the civilized man, the magical power differentiates itself in that 
neither a quantitative nor qualitative relation is necessarily implied 
between it and its effects. In the mechanical type of behavior 
(throwing a stone, fording a stream, bending a bow) observed at 
any degree whatever of culture, the existence of a quantitative 
relation between cause and effects is implied. When fording a 
stream, for instance, instead of relying entirely upon his own 
strength, the savage may seek by promises or other anthropopathie 
means to move a spirit into assisting him. In that case he behaves 
religiously. Or he may repeat some formula, perform various 
gestures that will bring him the help desired independently of 
the intervention of any spirit, or through the coercion of a spirit. 
In that case he acts magically. To confuse these two types of be- 

5In A Psychological Study of Religion I have considered several probable 
origins of the god-ideas. See Chapters V. and VI. 

6 For a detailed comparative study of magic and religion, see Part IT. of 
A Psychological Study of Religion. The substance of that Part was already 
contained in an earlier essay entitled The Psychological Origin and the Nature of 
Religion, London, Archbald Constable & Co., 1909. A quite similar view of 


magic and religion is set forth in Edwin Sidney Hartland’s Ritual and Belief, 
New York, Scribner, 1914. 
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havior is te fail to apprehend one of the fundamental differences 
that can exist in human experience. 

If there be a phase in human development when the separation 
into impersonal and personal powers does not yet exist, then, at 
that time, some pre-religious form of behavior and thought is 
present, but not religion. How can we know when primitive man 
has made that distinction? By the presence of the two modes of 
behavior: one persuasive, the other coercitive. When he suppli- 
eates or offers food, he may fairly be said to think himself in rela- 
tion with a personal power. 


With this brief statement of the nature of religion and of its 
relation to merely social behavior and to magic, we turn to the 
relation of mysticism to religion. But what are we to understand 
by that much abused word ‘‘mysticism’’? An experience taken to 
mean contact (not through the senses but ‘‘immediately’’) or union 
of the self with a larger-than-self, be it called the spirit world, 
God, or the Absolute, is for us a mystical experience. Any form 
of worship through which that experience is thought to be secured 
will, therefore, be regarded by us as mystical worship. 

No one doubts that mysticism as defined above is included in the 
meaning of the term religion. But divergences exist as to whether 
all religions are mystical; or, as some put it, whether mysticism is 
not at the root of every religion, so that in its absence no religion 
would have come into existence and, with its withdrawal, all 
religions would die off. The answer we shall give to this question 
will follow logically from the genetic connection which seems to 
us to exist between mysticism and a certain group of innate 
tendencies. 

From the point of view of the kind of social relation to which 
they prompt, the most important instincts and instinctive tenden- 
cies may be classified under two heads: those that would separate 
individuals and those that would bring them together. On the 

7 William James, for instance, affirms, that ‘‘personal religious experience 
has its root and center in mystical consciousness,’’ The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, page 379. Similarly, William Hocking writes of the mystics, 
‘‘their technique which is the refinement of worship, often the exaggeration of 
worship, is at the same time the essence of all worship,’’ Mind, Vol. XXI., N. S., 
p. 39. Delacroix, who in the preface to Etudes d’Histoire et de Psychologie du 
Mysticisme says that mysticism, understood as the immediate apprehension of 
the divine, is ‘‘at the origin of all religion,’’ recognizes nevertheless, on page 
306, that ‘‘The Christianity of Bossuet excludes the Ohristian mysticism of 
Mme, Guyon, One can not deny that there are here two different forms of 
Christianity.’’ He opens a more recent article on Le Mysticisme et la Religion 


with the words, ‘‘ There exist religions without mysticism.’’ Scientia, Vol. XXL, 
1917. 
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one side we find fear and the various reactions expressive of 
aggression and dislike. On the other, those expressive of curiosity, 
and of the tender emotion. The former seek satisfaction in dis- 
regard, or at the expense of other selves; they lead to methods of 
life that would separate the individual from the rest of the world. 
The latter seek cooperation with other selves; their method is that 
of association and union. 

These categories of reaction may each be awakened under differ- 
ent circumstances by the religious objects, and thus two types of 
religious attitude and behavior come into existence. Mysticism 
appears to us as the expression in religion of the cooperating, 
uniting human tendencies. 

Animal life began, it seems, with an endowment of conflict- 
instincts. The appearance of the parental instinct marked prob- 
ably the introduction of the other type of endowment: the animal 
family became the cradle of the cooperative method of life. In 
humanity, the aggressive, self-sharpening attitude was for a long 
initial period the conspicious one; the other was called forth 
mainly, or only, in the narrower circles of family and tribe. Even 
there, its expression was easily inhibited by the subjugating, de- 
structive instincts. Slowly man discovered the objective value of 
the good-will and the subjective delight of spiritual union. 

Christ’s contribution to humanity was in the demonstration he 
offered of the surpassing value of loving relationship. His rule of 
conduct recognizes no other than the tendencies making for mutual 
helpfulness and association of the spirit of love. 

These two different methods of life have not found equal appli- 
cation in every one of its phases. In business the aggressive oppo- 
sition of self to self still prevails. The kind of cooperation by 
which it seems tempered, is too often for the more successful ex- 
ploitation of the outsiders. In certain professions, however, such 
as that of the physician and the teacher, in the purely benevolent 
social activities, and in the individual love-relation involving the 
sex passion, the cooperating and uniting tendencies vigorously 
assert themselves. In religion their expression has culminated in 
a form of worship seeking complete love-union with the divine ob- 
ject, in such a way that the worshipper and ‘‘God’’ become one: that 
is the mystical strand in religious life. 

The powerful instinctive tendencies that incline man to seek 
union of will and feeling with other selves receive assistance from 
two different directions: (1) Striving with resisting other selves and 
inanimate objects brings recurrent moments of weariness when the 
zest for the strife disappears. How delightful it is then to close 
one’s eyes to the multiplicity of things, to ignore the challenge of 
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other wills, to renounce effort.and to lose oneself in the silent, 
peaceful current of undifferentiated life! Both physical and moral 
causes bring on this inclination to self-surrender. The pace has 
been too fast and the jaded nerves demand rest. Or dispiriting 
queries have arisen: ‘‘What matters gains and conquests; what boot 
fortune, knowledge, human loves? Nothing is perfect and nothing 
endures. Would that I could overcome my spiritual isolation, 
destroy the barriers that separate me from my fellow men, be one 
with them, instead of struggling against them.’’ In this mood the 
will-to-union is given full career. 

(2) Mystical worship, rooted in primary instinctive tendencies 
and abetted by fatigue and moral failure, finds an ally in the natural 
tendency of thought to seek repose in generalization. Thinking 
includes a double movement. Consider the man of science or the 
philosopher; they do their work by alternating analyses and syn- 
theses; they can not do it by one of these alone. There must be 
observation and discrimination; but when objects have multiplied 
under the analysing activity of the mind, the severed things must 
somehow be united again; they must be seen in their connections. 
And, at least for some men, a unification of all things must be 
reached; a universe must be built out of the discreet objects. Com- 
pleted thinking implies these two movements:* sundering and 
uniting. The analysis may be quite incomplete, and the ultimate 
generalization may be jumped at without much reference either to 
facts or logic; but some kind of an all-inclusive principle must be 
obtained that generates the sense of security belonging to a coherent 
world. 


If religion is constituted by our relations with superhuman 
powers and if mysticism arises, as we say, from one group only of 
the instinctive tendencies prompting to intercourse with these 
powers, then there must be two kinds of religious worship. (1) 
The worship expressive of defensive purposes and of the sort of 
self-seeking that keeps man and God separate. Here transaction 
with God, however earnest, bears the mark of externality; there is 
no thought of absorption of the self into another self; God and the 
worshipper remain apart, just as the seller and the buyer in a 
business transaction. (2) The worship prompted by the tendencies 
to association, cooperation, union. It assumes the forms character- 
istic of mystical worship. Thus understood, mystical experience is 
neither the root nor at the root of all religions; it is one type of 
religious relation. 

8 What the relation is between this double movement of thought and the two 


kinds of instincts mentioned above, is not a problem to be discussed here. There 
is a correspondence in the results; is it merely fortuitous? 
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The objective kind of religion is well illustrated in the dealings 
of Anyambie, a West African chief, with his god. ‘‘The great 
man,’’ writes Miss Kingsley, ‘‘stood alone, conscious of the weight 
of responsibility on him of the lives and happiness of his people. 
He talked calmly, proudly, respectfully to the great god who, he 
knew, ruled the spirit world. It was like a great diplomat talking 
to another great diplomat. The grandeur of the thing charmed 
me.’ But, under other circumstances, this same Anyambie might 
have behaved in a totally different way towards that same god or 
towards a less clearly defined superhuman world. He might have 
acted as the Mexican Indians who swallow ten buttons of mescal 
and sit around a fire, passively enjoying beautiful colored visions 
and a sense of power and elation incomparably superior to any- 
thing earthly. The ceremony might have ended in an orgy in 
which sex was given satisfaction in a mysterious, sublimating set- 
ting. If this should have happened, Anyambie would have passed, 
in succession, through both the objective and the mystical type of 
religious experience. 

It is quite evident that in early societies these two types of be- 
havior coexist side by side, in complete toleration of each other. 
In Greece, for instance there was by the side of the religion of the 
Olympic gods, the mystical mystery cults. But when a particular 
religion made claim to universality and was able to enforce that 
claim within wide confines, as in the case of Roman Catholic 
Christianity, the independent organization of mystical propensity 
became difficult. 

Man is after all, by nature and the physical circumstances of his 
existence, dominantly spatially minded: in order to think and act, 
he must objectify. He is not often permitted to lose sight of the 
opposition of the me and the not-me. For this essential reason, 
and for others into which this is not the place to enter, the orcani- 
zation of religious life assumes mainly the objective, non-mystical 
form. Provided one does not understand by ‘‘non-mystical’’ the 
total absence of mystical elements, but merely their subordination, 
one would be justified in saying that all the great popular religions 
are of the non-mystical type. 

Now these highly organized, dominantly objective religious in- 
stitutions soon come to realize the danger threatened by the indi- 
vidualism-inspiring mystical tendency. In his search for God, the 
mystic goes his own way. If need be, he will brush aside formulas, 
rites, and even the priest who would serve him as mediator. And 


® Mary H. Kingsley, ‘‘The Forms of Apparitions in West Africa,’’ Proc. 
Soc, for Psychical Research, Vol, XIV., 1898, pp. 334-335, 
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he issues from the divine union with a superior sense of divine 
knowledge: he holds that ultimate truth has been revealed to him. 
Persons of this sort, harboring such convictions, may obviously be 
dangerous to the stability of any institution that has come to regard 
its truths as the only truths, and its way of worship as the only way. 
And so it comes to pass that the more highly institutionalized are 
the spatially minded religions, the less tolerant they are of mystical 
piety when it rises beyond the ordinary. 

What becomes of the tendency to mystical religion in countries 
dominated by intolerant, objective religions making claims to uni- 
versality? The mystically minded seek what expression is permitted 
them within the established religions. They follow their inclina- 
tions as far as the ecclesiastical authorities permit. When suff- 
ciently Subservient—either in fact or semblance—as St. Theresa and 
Marguerite Marie Alacoque, they are tolerated and, at times, even 
encouraged; when too independent and made intractable by the 
assurance of divine inspiration, as Mme, Guyon, they are suppressed. 

But if the Church is uneasy and watchful in the presence of 
fully developed mysticism, it is quite hospitable to its rudimentary 
manifestations. Intercourse between sympathetic people constantly 
tends to pass from externality to the intimacy of united will and 
feeling. Hence, whenever the religious object is conceived as a 
loving Being, it becomes almost impossible for the worshipper not 
to glide into the trustful, self-surrendering, blessedly reposeful atti- 
tude which constitutes the first step towards complete mystical 
union. And so it comes to pass that the Christian worshipper ever 
tends to drift into mystical relation?® with his God. This tendency 
could not fail to be recognized and even encouraged in a religion 
whose God is officially a God of love. But though Christianity unites 
in some measure the traits of both types of worship, it is neverthe- 
less dominantly an objective religion. According to the ritual, the 
worshipper comes into the presence of his God to acknowledge his 
sins and to be cleansed from them, to seek protection from bodily 
and moral harm, to return thanks for God’s goodness, to praise 
him, and to rejoice in the assurance of his favor. 

Held in subjection though it is, the mystical impulse performs 
in Christianity a vivifying function, the value of which can hardly 
be overestimated ; for it represents the action of tendencies in which 

10 It is in the light of the preceding remarks that I understand Delacroix 
when he speaks of the présence virtuelle du mysticisme dans la religion, et son 
effacement souvent presque total et sa libération sitét que fléchit le mécanisme 


réducteur. ‘‘Le Mysticisme et la Religion,’’ 2d Part. Scientia, Vol. XXII, 
1917. 
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humanity sees its salvation, the tendencies to universal cooperation 
and love-union.** 

Let us say now, as a last word and perhaps a word unnecessary 
to those who are acquainted with fully developed religious mysti- 
cism, that no institution in which the mystical tendencies should re- 
main unchecked could long continue to exist, for it would do too 
great violence to common sense. The non-mystical and the mys- 
tical tendencies together make a complete man and a complete 
religion. The problem of religion (one may say of civilization) is 
not to be set in terms of the suppression of one or of the other group 
of tendencies but in terms of their functional relation. 

Had I wanted in this paper to indicate the instinctive source 
of all the main aspects of religious worship, I should have pointed 
out the presence in human nature of certain innate tendencies such 
as curiosity and self-abasement, from which arise reverence and 
admiration, and, by derivation, these conspicuous constituents of 
worship: praise and adoration. These instinct-emotions are self- 
regarding neither in the sense implied in fear and the lower aggres- 
sive tendencies that are the main roots of the objective religious 
relations nor in the sense of those other propensities that incite to 
cooperation and union. Because of their apparent total disinter- 
estedness they are often regarded, mistakenly, I think, as the loft- 
iest expressions of which man is capable. 


It will be useful to add some instances of religion representing, 
as far as possible, the pure objective type. The ancient religions 
of Egypt, Babylonia, and Palestine contain only meager traces of 
mysticism. Originally, the God of Israel did not even maintain 
any relation with individuals; he dealt with the nation as a whole. 
When personal relations appeared, they remained for a long time 
external. Certain psalms and the later prophets contain the earliest 
expressions of mysticism in the religion of Yahweh.’* Among the 
Greeks, the worship of the Olympian divinities was altogether non- 
mystical, and it is an open question how much mysticism is to be 
found in the Mysteries. 

11 It seems to me that no recent student of mysticism has displayed as much 
insight into the profounder significance of mysticism than Hocking. With re- 
gard to this conception of the relation of mysticism to religion and to life in 
general the reader is referred to chapters XXVII, and XXVIII. (The Prin- 
ciple of Alternation) of The Meaning of God in Human Experience. 
| 12 The mystical practises and theories among the Hebrews before that time 
did not belong to the religion of Yahweh. They were remnants of other and 
older cults. We refer, for instance, to the excitement, reaching a contagious 


frenzy, generated among bands of ‘‘prophets’’ and regarded as a mark of 
divine possession, See I Sam. X., 5 ff; XIX., 20 ff. 
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Perhaps no semi-civilized people was ever more free from mys- 
ticism, in our sense of the term, than the old Romans. ‘‘These peo- 
ple,’’ says J. B. Carter,® ‘‘could know nothing of their gods, be- | 
yond the activity which the gods manifested in their behalf; nor did 
they desire to know anything. The essence of religion was the 
establishment of a definite legal status between these powers and 
man, and the scrupulous observance of those things involved in the 
contractual relation, into which man entered with the gods. As in 
any legal matter, it was essential that this contract should be drawn 
up with a careful guarding of definition, and an especial regard to 
the proper address. Hence the great importance of the name of 
the god, and failing that, the address to the ‘Unknown God.’ A 
prayer was therefore a vow (votum), in which man, the party of 
the first part, agreed to perform certain acts to the god, the party 
of the second part, in return for certain specified services to be 
rendered. Were these services rendered, man, the party of the first 
part, was compos voti, bound to perform what he had promised. 
Were these services not rendered, the contract was void. In the 
great majority of cases the gods did not receive their payment 
until their work had been accomplished, for their worshippers were 
guided in this by the natural shrewdness of primitive man, and 
experience showed that in many cases the gods did not fulfil] their 
portion of the contract which was thrust upon them by the wor- 
shippers. There were, however, other occasions, when a slightly 
different set of considerations entered in. In a moment of battle it 
might not seem sufficient to propose the ordinary contract, and an 
attempt was sometimes made to compel the god’s action by perform- 
ing the promised return in advance, and thus placing the deity in 
the delicate position of having received something for which he 
ought properly to make return.’’ That is the objective religious 
relation in all its nakedness. 

No one knows better than the Christian mystic himself that the 
ordinary religious life of Christendom is of another type than the 
mystical. The founder of Quietism, Molinos, speaks of these two 
attitudes as ‘‘diametrically contrary to one another.’’ There are, 
he tells us, ‘‘two sorts of spirtual persons, internal and external: 
these seek God without, by discourse, by imagination and consider- 
ation: they endeavor mainly to get virtues by many abstinences, 
maceration of body, and mortification of the senses; bear the pres- 
ence of God, forming Him present to themselves in their idea of 


13 Religious Life of Ancient Rome, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. 1911. 
pp. 12-13. 
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Him, or their imagination, sometimes as a Pastor, sometimes as @ 
Physician, and sometimes as a Father and Lord; they delight to be 
continually seeking of God, very often making fervent acts of love; 
and all this is art and meditation. 

‘*But none of these ever arrives by that only to the mystical way, 
or to the excellence of union, transformation, simplicity, light, peace, 
tranquillity, and love, as he doth who is brought by the Divine 
grace, by the mystical way of contemplation. 

‘*These men of learning, who are merely scholastical, don’t know 
what the spirit is, nor what it is to be lost in God; nor are they 
come yet to the taste of the sweet ambrosia, which is in the inmost 
depth and bottom of the soul, where it keeps its throne, and com- 
municates itself with incredible, intimate, and delicious affluence.’’** 

Similar statements could be quoted from probably all the great 
Christian mystics. Anyone interested in the place to be ascribed to 
mysticism in Christianity should read the account of the great quar- 
rel about quietism in which Bossuet and Fénélon were the great pro- 
tagonists and poor Mme. Guyon the victim.’ Bossuet represents 
here, with undeniable authority; rational, common sense Christian- 
ity: a Christianity in which man and God remain face to face with 
each other—the creature and the creator; the sinner and the Judge, 
albeit a forgiving and loving Judge! 


JAMES H. LEuBA. 
Bryn Mawr CoLueceE, 


14 Molinos, The Spiritual Guide, John Thomson, Glasgow, 1885. Part L., 
Chap. I., 54, 65; Part II., Chap. XVIII., pp. 126-127. 

15 An excellent summary of this quarrel will be found in H. Delacroix’s 
Etude d’Histoire et de Psychologie du Mysticism, Chap. VIII. 

In recent times, Ritschl has altogether rejected mysticism. He ‘‘ will hear 
nothing of direct spiritual communion of the soul with God. Pietism in all its 
forms is an abomination to him. The one way of communion of the soul with 
God is through His historical manifestation in Jesus Christ, and experience due 
to a supposed immediate action of the Spirit in the soul can be regarded as an 
illusion. This is the side of Ritschl’s teaching that has been specially taken up 
and developed by his disciple, Hermann.’’ Professor Orr, as quoted by Garvie 
in the Ritschlian Theology, p. 143. 

Of Ritschl’s main disciples, Garvie writes, ‘‘ Kaftan, with Ritschl and Her- 
mann, condemns mysticism in the two types which they describe, both as an 
attempt to secure union with God conceived as the Absolute, and as an endeavor 
to be joined through the imagination and the affections to Christ in His glorified 
state. But in his antagonism to mysticism he is not led, as Ritschl is, to deny 
there is in Christian experience a mystical element, a real communion of the soul 
with Ohrist.’’ IJbid., p. 157, See also Hermann’s work, Verkehr des Christen 
mit Gott. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 


I 


‘YT FANCY there are in America not a few who like myself have 

often wished they might know what all those names in Alcan’s 
catalogue stand for. At last we have an account of French phi- 
losophy during the period 1890-1914, with a sketch of its ante- 
cedents, an account remarkably rich and at once highly appreciative 
and very critical.1 We do not learn what all the names in Alcan’s 
list stand for, but we learn about many of them, and these, the 
writer assures us, are the names that. best represent the recent tend- 
encies. I translate M. Parodi’s own words: 

‘*Tt is, in fact, between 1885 and 1890 that French thought seems 
to show a singularly increased activity and a new spirit. At the 
same time philosophy begins to touch the larger public and to in- 
fluence literary groups. We must not forget that the two most dis- 
tinguished writers of the preceding generation, Taine and Renan, 
who had at this time reached their greatest fame and nearly finished 
their work, were philosophers essentially; under their influence the 
interest in ideas became universal, and the non-professional pre- 
occupation with them (‘le dilettantisme’) was a moral and a literary 
as well as a philosophical movement’’ (p. 18). ‘‘Jules Lemaitre has 
said somewhere that while in the preceding period it was the course 
in rhetoric that made the greatest impression on students, about 
1890 it was unquestionably the course in philosophy’’ (p. 14). ‘‘It 
was the moment too when a series of famous theses opened new 
paths: that of M. Bergson was defended in 1889, and that of M. 
Durkheim in 1893. Notes of M. Jules Lachelier’s courses were be- 
ing passed about; the teaching of M. Boutroux had reached its bril- 
liant point. It may be said that contemporary philosophy shows 
from this time on its distinctive traits’’ (p. 15). 

What are these traits? They appear in the passing of the dia- 
lectical philosophy of preceding years, the increasing prevalence of 
the scientific temperament, and the emphasis upon empirical method 
that we are now familiar with. Many of the old problems are al- 
most ignored. The problems that really interest are problems about 
the nature of science and its kind of validity. Parodi says they are 
exclusively of this type, and the statement is the more significant 
because he admits it with regret, and would like to see a certain 
revival of ‘‘rationalism.’’ These problems get their philosophical 
shading, however, from their relation to the antinomy of mechanism 


1 La Philosophie contemporaine en France. Essai de classification des doc- 
trines, D. Parodi. Paris: Félix Alean. 1919. Pp. 502. 
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and freedom. ‘‘The problem of freedom has become decidedly the 
central problem of philosophy, the one around which all the others, 
the problem of knowledge included, have come to gravitate.’’ French 
philosophy is thus at present electrified by the sting of problems 
about morals (pp. 17, 161).. Moreover, in the intimate contact of 
philosophy with science, a striking fact is the agreement between 
the men of these two types of training. ‘‘Indeed the philosophy of 
the sciences, which some would like to make the total subject matter 
of philosophy, is, just now in any case, the field most cultivated and 
most honored’’ (p. 16). 

But although contemporary philosophy has this general char- 
acter, there is nothing like a doctrinal agreement. In the teaching 
of philosophy as it occurs in public instruction there is no dogmatic 
common direction, which is one proof, among others, that no school 
can be pointed to as more characteristic than another as regards its 
positive conclusions. Rationalism and idealism are still defended; 
LeRoy and Sorel can interpret Bergson in diametrically opposite 
ways. There is the spirit of Hamelin, and the spirit of Le Dantec. 
What gives to French philosophy of to-day its distinctive quality is 
that critical attitude that goes by the somewhat misleading name of 
‘fanti-intellectualism.’’ This attitude by virtue of its empiricism 
and its reaction against a conceptualistic tradition, includes an in- 
terest in spontaneity, in life (la vie inépuisable), that, historically, 
has been the burden of romanticism. Over against what M. Parodi 
ealls ‘‘ce romantisme philosophique’’ there is rationalism with an 
empirical and an idealistic emphasis. ‘‘ Perhaps one might say from 
this point of view, that our period is a moment in the great conflict 
between romanticism and classicism in philosophy’’ (p. 457). 


II 


Whence this anti-intellectualism and what are its relations to the 
earlier movements? It is, at least, not a response to foreign in- 
fluences, for on the whole, Parodi insists, French philosophy has not 
been greatly affected by them. Schopenhauer and Spencer, and in 
our own day Nietzsche and James, have touched the surface. Kant 
and his immediate successors went a little deeper. But the sub- 
stance of French philosophy has been the product of French criti- 
cism (p. 21). And this, for the nineteenth century, can be de- 
scribed as showing four stages. Briefly these are the reaction after 
the Revolution (Bonald and de Maistre); the July Restoration, 
Cousin’s official philosophy of compromise, and the psychological 
spiritualism of Maine de Biran; then the first period of Comte’s in- 
fluence, followed by Littré, Renan and Taine, the propertied class 
inclining nervously more and more to clericalism as to the social 
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rampart, while in all circles where criticism was alive, positivism 
prevailed with its indifference to metaphysics, its cult of facts and 
its confidence in science; fourth and last, 1870 and the Commune, 
the sense of a crisis for the nation’s vitality and a will to think 
seriously and thoroughly. This stage shows three groups: (a) 
Littré, Taine, Berthelot, and the first disciples of Comte, the theory 
of evolution with its corollary of progress; (b) the influence of Ger- 
man scholarship and of German transcendentalism (Jules Lache- 
lier) ; (c) Cournot and Renouvier. 

A movement that could be called anti-intellectualistic would 
seem to be a reaction against these antecedents. But M. Parodi in- 
sists that it issues from the speculations that precede it. This may 
be so, but I am tempted to look outside of a philosophical tradition 
for some, at least, of the causes of the contemporary criticism of 
rationalism. For one thing, the extraordinary progress of science, 
coupled with the facts that rationalism was usually engaged in dis- 
guised apologetics, and that the habit of taking supernaturalism for 
granted in some phraseology of metaphysics has steadily been grow- 
ing weaker, accounts for a great deal. Also the exciting social and 
political history of France, the friction between the government and 
ecclesiastical institutions, must have been immensely favorable to the 
cultivation of spontaneous curiosity and criticism. And after all, 
with fertile minds, a type of problem in time often becomes anti- 
quated and stale. This is a kind of explanation which a rationalist 
like M. Parodi may not relish, but which I, for one, wish he had 
taken account of. 

The contemporary period is described by M. Parodi in ten chap- 
ters, entitled: ‘‘Essays in Synthesis, philosophy that is comprehen- 
sive in a somewhat Spencerian fashion; The Historians; The Psy- 
chologists; Emile Durkheim and the School of Sociology; the Phi- 
losophy of Emile Boutroux; The Critique of Scientific Mechanism; 
The Philosophy of M. Bergson; Bergsonism and Intellectualism ; The 
Moral Problem; Rationalism and Idealism.’’ There is also a chapter 
of conclusions, and Chapter I. devoted to antecedents. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to say much about all these chapters, but the author 
is certainly entitled to praise for the admirable way in which his 
pages of exposition are free from criticism. The heart of the whole 
matter is in the chapter on the critique of mechanism. Here, follow- 
ing upon the names of Liard, Evellin, Hannequin, Meyerson, who 
raised the question somewhat incidentally, come the names of Mil- 
haud, Poincaré and Duhem. The critique of mechanism was initiated 
mainly, however, by M. Boutroux, who attacked the dogmatism of 
the Cartesian tradition, first in his thesis of 1874 (De la Contingence 
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des lois de la nature), and subsequently in his more advanced L’Idée 
de la loi naturelle. And Parodi quotes the following: ‘‘Man circum- 

scribes his own field of research; he purposes to consider only a cer- 

tain order of facts, those that can be numbered and measured, and to 

ignore the rest. It is only ‘by virtue of this restriction that we deal 

with objects of an appreciably mathematical character.’’’ As Parodi 

observes, this was an ‘‘idée capitale, qui devait faire fortune parmi 

mos contemporaines’’ (p. 179). 

Parodi mentions many interesting writers and describes their 
philosophical contributions—names that must be omitted from this 
summary review. But Gaston Milhaud (Les Conditions et les 
limites de la certitude logique, 1894, and Le Rationalisme, 1897) 
must not be overlooked. Milhaud continues and completes the 
work of Liard, of Evellin and of Hannequin. Milhaud dispels the 
phantom of logical absolutes in the field of existence. Americans 
might do well to study his paper, L’Idée de science in Memoires du 
Congrés de Philosophie de Genéve. 

There is no space to pause on the historians of philosophy or on 
the psychologists. The chapter on Durkheim is clear and helpful. 
According to M. Parodi, the work of Espinas prepared directly that 
of Durkheim, presumably through the former’s conception of a social 
conscience, since for Durkheim the specific mark of a social fact is the 
feature of obligation or duty that belongs to it. Espinas continued 
the biological theory of sociology made popular by Spencer, while 
Tarde stood for a psychological point of view. It was Durkheim, 
however, who demanded that social facts should be determined by 
their own specifie character, and not by what characterized some 
other field of inquiry. The all-importance of the group for the in- 
dividual (“1’dme est fille de la cité’’) was announced, though, by M. 
de Roberty and M. de Greef, not Frenchmen, but writing in French, 
and by M. Jean Izoulet (La Cité moderne, 1894). Important col- 
laborators of Durkheim are M. Lévy-Bruhl and MM. Hubert and 
Mauss. An independent disciple of Durkheim is M. Bouglé (Les 
Idées égalitaires and Le Régime des castes). 

There is much in the work of M. Boutroux that anticipates, some- 
what dimly, of course, the ideas of M. Bergson. Parodi quotes this 
among other things: ‘‘Et encore, ce n’est pas la nature des choses 
qui doit étre l’objet supréme de nos recherches, c’est leur histoire.’’ 
M. Bergson had M. Boutroux for one of his teachers when the latter 
was initiating the critique of scientific method. M. Parodi’s expo- 
sition of the philosophy of Bergson is admirable, but I will not 
mutilate it by fragmentary paraphrase. It is interesting to know, 
however, that the philosophy of M. Bergson, in so far as this is a 
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reaction against the doctrine of mechanism and dialectical intellec- 
tualism, ‘‘marks the triumph of tendencies long active, not only in 
philosophy, but in modern imagination as a whole, and which one 
might follow back to Rousseau through French and German roman- 
ticism’’ (p. 290). A writer who, in certain respects, shows the same 
preoccupation as Bergson and some of the same influences, is Gabriel 
Séailles (Essai sur le Génie dans l’Art, 1883). M. Dunan reaches 
conclusions much like those of M. Bergson. The quotations from 
Dunan are interesting; here is one: ‘‘It is not more rigorous reason- 
ing that we need, but new ideas, in closer touch with experience 
(mieux orientés) than those of our predecessors.’’ For M. Georges 
Remacle the traditional error of philosophy has been to consider 
consciousness as an image of things. It is more akin to the cate- 
gories of art and of morals than to the categories of truth. 

M. Bergson has not yet developed, himself, the practical implica- 
tions of his philosophy, but ‘‘among French thinkers, those who have 
most emphatically claimed to be his disciples are concerned, first of 
all, with religious or social action.’’ M. Maurice Blondel (L’Action, 
thesis defended in 1893, and of which the reprinting was forbidden 
by ecclesiastical authority) makes primary the spontaneity of the 
will. M. Le Roy is, however, the most explicit adapter of M. Berg- 
son’s ideas to confessional uses, making himself thereby the boldest 
and most or.ginal of the ‘‘modernist’’ group. Le Roy has applied 
Bergson’s theory of concepts to the definition of dogma. ‘‘ ‘Chris- 
tianity is not a system of speculative philosophy, but a rule of life, 
a discipline of moral and religious action.’ ‘God is personal’ means 
simply ‘act, in your relations with God as you would with a human 
person.’ ‘Jesus is risen’ signifies ‘maintain those relations with 
Him that you would have maintained before His death, and that you 
would maintain toward a contemporary.’ ... At most, from the 
strictly intellectual point of view, dogma might have one other func- 
tion, that of excluding certain errors, certain heresies which have 
been judged likely to contradict these practical and vital rules... . 
And no one, presumably, will be surprised, after this, at the condem- 
nation included in the Syllabus of Pope Pius X, in article xxvi, 
which is directed especially against M. Le Roy: ‘Anathema is who- 
ever shall say, ‘‘Dogmas are to be understood only according to their 
implications for action, that is, not as rules of faith but as rules of 
eonduct’’’’’ (p. 310). 

Le Roy and Sorel are both men of technical competence. Le Roy 
is a professor of mathematics. Sorel is an engineer and technician, 
well informed in the history of science. M. Sorel contends that the 
history of science and of philosophy has been much influenced by the 
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progress of technique. ‘‘The aim of experimental science is, then, to 
construct an artificial nature (if such a term may be used), in place 
of real nature, by imitating the combinations that enter into experi- 
mental mechanisms.’’ And, pressing his idea to the limit, he does 
not hesitate to conclude that ‘‘ ‘to speak accurately, there are no laws 
of nature, but only laws of mechanism, by means of which we repro- 
duce under certain definite circumstances certain determinations 
similar to those (voisine de celles) that are given by natural bodies.’ 
According to M. Sorel, ‘savants of to-day no longer believe in de- 
terminism’’’ (p. 312). 

If theories in physics are instruments of action, theories of poli- 
ties and of society are even more obviously so, and the orthodox 
political theories are instruments of antiquated class domination. 

It is a pity that M. Parodi has not told us more about Sorel. I 
have not, of course, repeated all that he tells, but Sorel is interesting 
on his own account, and not merely as formulating a left wing of 
Bergsonism. He is free of the usual academic flavor, and the 
ideas in his books and articles are ideas that students of philosophy 
have usually not met with before. And it may be that the syndical- 
ist appropriation of creative evolution is one of the reasons why a 
return to the philosophy of clear and distinct ideas seems to M. 
Parodi so desirable. 

Other writers who have handled the ethical side of M. Bergson’s 
philosophy are Weber, de Gaultier, Pradines, Wilbois and Chide 
(pp. 315-24). As for the opposition, as early as 1898 M. B. Jacob 
raised a cry of alarm. In 1914 M. Maritain denounced Bergson’s 
philosophy as the fountain-head of modernist heresy. Benda’s clever 
but petulant little book appeared in 1912. M. René Berthelot pub- 
lished Un romantisme utilitare in 1913. 

The ultimate importance of all this for the French is, as M. 
Parodi insists, in its relation to ethics, and the great problem is how 
to write ethics in normative terms. I think I do not altogether 
understand, but to judge by M. Parodi’s description, his colleagues 
are not quite prepared, with the exception of those of the school of 
Durkheim, to write ethics in terms of candid description. M. Lévy- 
Bruhl, it appears, ‘‘separates completely the two elements of the old 
concept of ethics. Every science is theoretical, but as such it can 
not be practical nor initiate aciion ; its only purpose is to understand, 
it has no call to approve or to condemn. Every ethic, on the con- 
trary is an affair of action and practise’’ (p. 356). ‘‘How is a 
normative science possible? Is there not a real contradiction between 
the idea of science and the idea of norm?’’ (p. 350). ‘‘Telle est la 
crise inévitable de l’idée de morale théorique dans la pensée con- 
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temporaine.’’ Obviously, or so it seems to the present reviewer, the 
difficulty is unnecessary, and results, not from the data of morals 
being indescribable in consistent terms, but from an unwillingness to 
give up the dialectical method. Light should come naturally enough 
when critics no longer seek absolute sanctions outside of the region 
of empirical human affairs. 

Again the sociologists Belot and Rauh have reinstated the indi- 
vidual conscience. Loisy has made his interesting contribution, 
coming at one point into close agreement with Durkheim, when he 
holds that religion is nothing else than the mystic form of the social 
bond (p. 372). Others who give more importance to the rational 
element are Lalande, Jacob, Séailles, Buisson, Darlu, Fouillée and 
Lapie. It is M. Paul Lapie who, M. Parodi believes, has shown the 
right path for rationalism in ethics; for Lapie, ethics is logic. 

Another group of writers on social and political ethics—empiri- 
cists whose will is not effaced by their deference to facts, and whose 
aim is to direct and modify them—includes Bouglé, Jean Jaurés, 
Andler, Basch, Renard, Landry, Gide and Henry Michel. All of 
these make use of the idea of solidarity popularized by M. Léon 
Bourgeois. 

There remains a group of writers, interesting not so much to stu- 
dents of philosophy as to students of recent French experience, the 
men who took the stand of M. Charles Maurras and 1’Action Fran- 
case. Of this group M. Parodi has given an excellent account in 
an earlier book, Traditionalisme et Democratie (1909). It dates from 
the time of the Dreyfus trial, and stands for, or stood for, ultra- 
nationalistic and anti-democratic reaction. Its programme included 
restoration of the state religion and of the monarchy, and the exalta- 
tion of military and racial pride. The group is literary rather than 
professionally philosophical; its two most distinguished representa- 
tives are Paul Bourget and Maurice Barrés. To them the humani- 
tarian idealism of the eighteenth century is naive and gratuitous 
folly, and the Revolution the greatest calamity ever visited upon 
France. No society was ever really founded on ideas or on an argu- 
ment. All social stability is built on habits, instincts, associations, 
something that can not be transplanted, but that is a patrimony that 
ean not be thrown away without moral suicide. This position, it is 
claimed, is entirely empirical, an application of the position of Comte, 
emancipated from all ideology and amiable superstition, which the 
so-called ‘‘intellectuals’’ so innocently seek to popularize. The per- 
sonal convictions which are here offered as empirical observations 
are not so unlike, M. Parodi remarks, the individual ‘‘intuitions’’ of 
another school. Once give up the method of clear and distinct ideas, 
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which alone makes real criticism possible, and there is no longer any 
test of sanity—this is the message of Parodi’s book. It is on this 
doctrine of intuition that Sorel bases his apology for revolution, and 
it is on something psychologically equivalent that Bourget and 
Barrés rest their argument for tradition. 

Over against all this ‘‘anti-intellectualism’’ there is a vigorous 
protest of idealism, inspired largely by the influence of Lachelier, a 
systematic metaphysician of the classical type. This current of 
rationalism is represented by Jules Lagneau, Octave Hamelin, Léon 
Weber, and M. Brunschvicg. The work of Hamelin is, according to 
M. Parodi, the most vast and complete work of contemporary ideal- 
ism (p. 432), while M. Brunschvieg represents ‘‘a sort of new ideal- 
ism, idealism grown infinitely prudent and modest, ready to efface 
itself before positive science, limiting its ambition to understanding 
what science accomplishes, but upholding at the same time the essen- 
tial point of view of systematic philosophy and the rights of reason’’ 
(p. 420). And M. Brunschvicg is given credit for ‘‘a new idea of 
truth’’: ‘‘Truth consists of those propositions which are substan- 
tiated’’—la vérité, c’est en somme ce qui se vérifie—a view with 
which an American pragmatist should be entirely satisfied. 

In spite of the work of Couturat, modern logistic is, in Parodi’s 
opinion, not a French enterprise, and so he gives it but slight atten- 
tion. An effort of the most serious value, however, and a character- 
istically French one, initiated by M. André Lalande, is the ‘‘Philo- 
sophical Vocabulary,’’ still unfinished, drawn up by the French 
Philosophical Society. 

Where there is so much variety and fertility, conclusions are diffi- 
cult and must be decidedly tentative. Of two things M. Parodi is 
sure: never has French philosophy been farther from having a 
unified doctrine; and, also, this lack of agreement is a sign of energy 
and constructive ability. Certainly a mark of French intelligence is 
the cooperation of philosophers and scientists in philosophical dis- 
cussion. ‘‘If we consider the philosophy of science, it is remarkable 
there is not one of the distinguished savants of our period but has 
done work in philosophy at some time’’ (p. 387). 

But when that has been said, M. Parodi ventures to speak of 
something like a crisis in French philosophy. Empiricism, under 
the influence of M. Bergson’s criticism, is issuing in an intuitionism 
difficult to test or to describe, and lending itself to contradictory 
interpretations. The ‘‘unconscious,’’ under one label or another, 
plays, it appears, an increasingly important rdle; but what is per- 
haps most serious is the degree to which a philosophy of intuition 
releases the individual from the control of objective criticism—in- 
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deed principles of evidence tend to disappear. Carried to this ex- 
tent, where there is no longer any criterion of evidence, empiricism 
ceases to be empiricism in the scientific sense, and the heart is its own 
authority, as in pragmatism of the sentimental type. There is, of 
course, the opposition of the less adventurous, but conservatism is 
to-day at a disadvantage, however sound its criticism. But if em- 
piricism of to-day has become more discriminating, more subtle and 
microscopic, rationalism, too, is more modest and more scientific than 
it used to be. Rationalism has had to go to school to science, and has 
learned so much that the old professional suspicions which each had 
of the other are largely forgotten. Apparently no French savant 
has any occasion to declare, as Mach had to, that he is not a philos- 
opher and does not intend to be one. 


III 


M. Parodi has not given us a history of recent French philosophy, 
and he has not attempted to. But if French philosophy has its 
orientation in French life, if it includes, as one likes to suppose it 
does, a competent criticism of French experience, there must be 
many things in that experience that a student of French philosophy 
would like to know about. An episode need not have the dimensions 
of the French Revolution in order to influence discussion. French 
democracy was put to a very severe test by the Dreyfus affair, and 
M. Parodi tells in a most interesting way, particularly in his earlier 
book, the relation between ‘‘the affair’’ and certain utilizations of 
positivism. M. Le Roy is a Bergsonian because he is a modernist. 
One would like to know more about the influence of modernism on 
recent French formulations; whether there has been any such influ- 
ence, whether any important thinkers have cared to adapt their 
phraseology to confessional tastes, or whether any were moved in the 
opposite direction by, let us say, such an incident as is connected 
with the name of M. Loisy. According to M. Parodi, the energy of 
recent philosophy has been focused on the authority of science. I 
well remember an address in America by M. Lévy-Bruhl, in which 
that distinguished philosopher said that this examination of science 
was, if I rightly recall, initiated by Brunetiére’s dramatic affirma- 
tion that science was bankrupt. One would like to know more about 
that. The polemic of Brunetiére was, in any ease, an intellectual 
event, however irrelevant it may have been to la philosophie in- 
tégrale. 

It is impossible to believe that the Catholic Church in France 
is not a great factor in the country’s intellectual life. An institu- 
tion with so superb a tradition, symbolized by what is the Cathedral 
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of Chartres and what was the Cathedral of Rheims, is a possession 
for the imagination as well as a complication for politics. In many 
subtle ways it must help to form that fine thing we know the culti- 
vated French mind to be. Does it affect the orientation of French 
philosophy, and how? And finally is not Sorel a symptom of some- 
thing larger than the sum of his pages? Sorel has no good word 
for democracy, that compromise of middle-class domination and 
political corruption. It may be that democracy will soon have to 
be tested more severely than it was in France by the Dreyfus trial. 
Might one not expect that the concept of democracy would provide 
a central problem in French ethical discussion? I have the im- 
pression from M. Parodi’s book that it does so, and in view of the 
trend of events it seems likely to do so more and more. Under the 
circumstances, criticism, foresight and direction—in a word, the 
rationalistic virtues—can not be esteemed too highly. Their neces- 
sary work can not be done by mysticism and individualistic in- 
tuition. 

To what extent M. Parodi’s exposition is influenced by the po- 
tential danger that disruptive social forces may seize upon a meta- 
physics of mystical intuition, I would not venture to guess. But the 
book is a document of firm patriotism; full of sympathy, however, 
with the spirit of progress and with all genuine aspiration. It is 
a review of what France has to offer in the way of philosophy to 
students from other nations that come to her universities. ‘‘Zl nous 
a paru bon aussi et opportun, a l’heure od nous sommes, d’exposer 
aux autres, et d nous mémes, toute la richesse, toute la diversité 
toute la puissance de l’intelligence francaise.’’ But that attempt, 
as M. Parodi surely will admit, calls for gifts and power that no 
single scholar can supply. I greatly wish that Parodi’s fine effort 
might be supplemented with another review of the same ground, 
this time, perhaps, by some one of the school of Durkheim. 

And a little skepticism may be permitted as to the danger latent 
in the word ‘‘intuition.’’ M. Poincaré distinguishes two types of 
mathematicians, one of them holding to deductive logic, the other 
resorting to observation and experiment. The second type, says 
Poincaré, uses intuition. That M. Bergson means by the word just 
what Poincaré meant by it I will not insist, but there is, I believe, 
no reason for understanding it, in M. Bergson’s usage, as meaning 
anything but highly expert empirical perception. Mr. Kreisler, the 
violinist, while serving with the Austrian army, was able, owing to 
the exceptional training of his ear, to distinguish differences in the 
sound of a moving shell that indicated something about its position 
or direction. The discrimination had not been made before, but to 
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an ear made sufficiently sensitive by experience it was a normal 
empirical perception, by whatever name it might be called. Intui- 
tion is, however, in spite of Poincaré’s authority, an unfortunate 
word, for, after all, it is not M. Bergson that will misuse it, but 
those to whom the way of evidence and proof is too long and tedious. 
And these, as M. Parodi believes, may become in troubled times a 
danger not only to philosophy, but to the world. 


WENDELL T. Busa. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Industrial Administration, a series of lectures. Manchester: The 
University Press. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1920. 
Pp. 203. 

Post-war England has shown a considerable interest in the prob- 
lems of industrial efficiency including the problems of effective in- 
dustrial administration. This interest has brought the universities 
into a closer touch with industry and business and has encouraged 
some of them to undertake the training of executives and adminis- 
trators. At Manchester it has resulted in the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Industrial Administration in the College of Technology. 
The eight lectures which comprise the present volume were delivered 
in this department during the session of 1918-19. 

The authors are almost without exception recognized in England 
as authorities in the special topics with which they deal and are for 
the most part reporting their experiences either in actual manage- 
ment or else in scientific investigations carried into industry. As 
is to be expected in such a series there is a considerable diversity 
both in choice of subjects and in the methods in which these subjects 
are handled, ranging from a generalized discussion of the possible 
applications of psychology to industry to a technical report on the 
relation of specific atmospheric conditions to efficiency. All of the 
papers, however, are dealing with some phase of the administration 
of the human problems in industry and are concerned with the man- 
agement of men rather than with the management of machines, 
materials, finished products—or with such topics as ‘‘cost-account- 
ing,’’ ‘‘routing’’ or scientific management in the narrow sense. In 
America the volume may be described as dealing with various phases 
of ‘‘industrial relations’? or of ‘‘personnel administration.’’ If 
British experience in this field is accurately reflected in the present 
volume, it does not show any marked advance over the best Amer- 
ican theory and practise. 
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The following are the lecturers and their topics. 

B. Seebohm Rowntree, speaking as an employer, presents the 
social obligations of industry of labor, adopting as his premise 
‘“‘That Industry should everywhere and always serve the needs of 
citizenship.’’ He gives in detail a cost-of-living study and discusses 
its relation to earnings. T. H. Pear, professor of psychology in the 
University of Manchester, is the author of the paper on the applica- 
tions of psychology to industry. A. E. Berriman, chief engineer 
of a large automobile works (Daimler), has a paper on education as 
a function of management. Of particular interest in his discussion 
of the relations of the various existing educational agencies (ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher school, trade apprenticeships, part- 
time schools, etc.) to each other and to the conditions of industrial 
employment. Charts and records for engineering training are re- 
produced. Dr. T. M. Legge, the Medical Inspector of Factories, 
reviews the recent progress in the attack on occupational diseases. 
Dr. Leonard Hill, Director of the Department of Applied Physiology, 
Medical Research Committee, in his lecture on atmospheric condi- 
tions and efficiency, corrects some popular beliefs as to the way in 
which bad air produces its harmful effects. He has devised an in- 
strument, kata-thermometer, for studying the cooling power of at- 
mosphere and on the basis of his records presents a chart showing 
probable optimum conditions of temperature and air movement for 
certain types of work. T. B. Johnson recounts his experiences with 
industrial councils and considers their possibilities. St. George 
Heath calls attention to the need of systematic training for factory 
administration. A. F. Stanley Kent, director of the department in 
which these lectures were given, contributes a brief lecture on 
industrial fatigue. 


LEONARD OUTHWAITE, 
BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, NEw YorK. 


Lectures on Industrial Administration. B. Muscto, editor. London: 

Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1920. . Pp. 276. 

A companion volume to that on Industrial Administration from 
the University of Manchester (reviewed immediately above), is this 
series of lectures on industrial administration. The editor explains 
in a preface that the lectures were delivered in a school for the study 
of industrial management held at Cambridge in July 1919 under 
the general direction of Dr. C. S. Myers, Director of the Cambridge 
Psychological Laboratory. 

The thirteen lectures in the book are divided in five parts deal- 
ing respectively with the ethical, administrative, psychological, phys- 
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iological and special research problems of industry. In the main 
the papers are simple and interesting reports of current tendencies 
in the field of industrial administration. There is nothing refresh- 
ingly novel or startlingly progressive to report. 

Throughout the volume there is a gratifying acquaintance with 
American authorities and evidence ofa debt to American experi- 
ence. A. Robert Sterling discusses Taylor’s principles in modern 
British management. Cyril Burt in dealing with vocational diag- 
nosis in industry and at school reviews the work of Miinsterberg, 
Whipple, Hollingworth, Seashore, the Division of Psychology of the 
Surgeon General’s Department and the Committee on Classification 
of Personnel (unfortunately referred to as the American Personal 
Department). The lecture on the psychology of advertising is of 
course indebted to Scott, Hollingworth, Strong and Starch. T. H. 
Pear in a lecture on social psychology and the industrial system 
discusses at length Ordway Tead’s Instincts in Industry. P. 
Sargant Florence contributes an article on the statistical measure- 
ment of the human factor in industry which is based on American 
experience, particularly on his own work for the United States Public 
Health Service. In dealing with industrial research A. P. M. Flem- 
ing calls attention to the extensive technical research work being 
carried on here by large companies (Westinghouse, General Electric, 
Eastman Kodak, etc.) as well as by such organizations as the Mellon 
Institute and the Bureau of Rolling-Mill Research at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

American managers and students will find a brief account of the 
British shop stewards’ movement in E. M. Wrong’s description of 
some tendencies in industry. They will benefit by a reading of the 
section on physiological problems of industry, particularly Dr. 
Edgar L. Collis’ account of the practise of industrial welfare and 
health. 


LEONARD OUTHWAITE. 
Bureau oF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, New York. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. April, 1920. Sense-Knowledge (3d art., pp. 129-144): 
JAMES Warp.—From the historical standpoint the continuity be- 
tween perceptual and conceptual knowledge is shown in the cases of 
temporal order and number. The Meaning of Matter and the Laws 
of Nature according to the Theory of Relativity (pp. 145-158): A. 
S. Epprneron. —‘‘. . . we have found one mode of thought tending 
towards the view that matter is a property of the world singled out 
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by mind on account of its permanence . . . that the so-called laws 
of nature ... are implicitly contained in this identification and 
are therefore indirectly imposed by the mind; whereas the laws 
which we have hitherto been unable to fit into a rational scheme, are 
the true natural laws inherent in the external world, and mind has 
had no chance of moulding them in accordance with its own out- 
look.’”” Omnipotence and Personality (pp. 158-185): W. M. TxHor- 
BURN. — ‘‘God is good, and God is great. But it is mere poetry to call 
him Omnipotent. He is too obviously limited by the intractability 
of lifeless matter, and the wilfulness of His own living creatures. 
His plans for the harmonious perfection of the world are too con- 
spicuously marred and thwarted by dolts, devils, and democrats.’’ 
Phenomenal Symbolism in Art (pp. 186-206): P. J. HuGHEspon. — 
Considers ‘‘ what it is that phenomena express, secondly, whether this 
expressiveness is essential or associative . .. thirdly, what is the 
difference in this expressiveness according as it is regarded from the 
esthetic or from the practical point of view.’’ Discussions. Mr. 
Bosanquet on Croce’s A’sthetic: H. Winpon Carr. Croce’s Aisthetic: 
BERNARD BosaNQquEt. Critical Notices. A. N. Whitehead, The 
Principles of Natural Knowledge: C. D. Broap. New Books. Aris- 
totelian Society, Supplementary Vol. 2: Problems of Science and 
Philosophy: C. D. Broap. G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus and the 
Greek Physiological Psychology before Aristotle: W. D. Ross. Vlad- 
imir Solovyof, The Justification of the Good: A. BE. Taytor. I. I. 
Efros, The Problem of Space in Jewish Medieval Philosophy: C. T. 
HARLEY WALKER. Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism: B. 
BosaNnquet. G. Pitt-Rivers, Conscience and Fanaticism: G. G. L. 
Stein, Philosophical Currents of the Present Day: F. C. 8. ScumuEr. 
P. Decoster, La Réforme de la Conscience: L. J. Russetu. Count H. 
Keyserling, Das Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen: F. C. S. ScHtuuEr. 
G. Castellano, Introduzione allo studio delle opere di Benedetto 
Croce: H. Wmpon Carr. G. Marchesini, Lo Spirito Evangelico di 
Roberto Ardigd: A. E. T. Philosophical Periodicals. Note. 


Paul Barth, Erich Becher, Hans Driesch, Karl Joél, A. Meinong, 
Paul Natorp, Johannes Rehmke, Johannes Volkelt. Die Deutsche 
Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Leipzig: 
Felix Meiner. 1921. Pp. viii+ 228. 60 m. 


Child, Charles Manning. The Origin and Development of the Ner- 
vous System from a Physiological Point of View. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1921. Pp. 296. $1.90. 


Royce, Josiah. Fugitive Essays. Edited by J. Loewenberg. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1920. Pp. 429. 
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Santayana, George. Character and Opinion in the United States: 
With Reminiscences of William James and Josiah Royce and 
Academic Life in America. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1920. Pp. viii + 233. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue following from Nature will interest American societies and 
individuals that would like to cooperate in any effort to help Russian 
men of science: 

We have recently been able to get some direct communication from 
men of science and men of letters in North Russia. Their condition 
is one of great privation and limitation. They share in the conse- 
quences of the almost complete economic exhaustion of Russia; like 
most people in that country, they are ill-clad, underfed, and short 
of such physical essentials as make life tolerable. 

Nevertheless, a certain amount of scientific research and some 
literary work still go on. The Bolsheviks were at first regardless, 
and even in some cases hostile, to these intellectual workers, but the 
Bolshevik government has apparently come to realize something of 
the importance of scientific and literary work to the community, and 
the remnant—for deaths among them have been very numerous— 
of these people, the flower of the mental life of Russia, has now been 
gathered together into special rationing organizations which ensure 
at least the bare necessaries of life for them. 

These organizations have their headquarters in two buildings 
known as the House of Science and the House of Literature and Art. 
Under the former we note such great names as those of Pavlov the 
physiologist and Nobel prizeman, Karpinsky the geologist, Borodin 
the botanist, Belopolsky the astronomer, Tagantzev the criminologist, 
Oldenburg the Orientalist and permanent secretary of the Peters- 
burg Academy of Science, Koni, Bechterev, Satishev, Morozov, and 
many others familiar to the scientific world. 

Several of these scientific men have been interviewed and affairs 
discussed with them, particularly as to whether anything could be 
done to help them. There were many matters in which it would be 
possible to assist them, but upon one particular they laid stress. 
Their thought and work are greatly impeded by the fact that they 
have seen practically no European books or publications since the 
Revolution. This is an inconvenience amounting to real intellectual 
distress. In the hope that this condition may be relieved by an 
appeal to British scientific workers, Professor Oldenburg formed a 
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small committee and made a comprehensive list of books and publi- 
eations needed by the intellectual community in Russia if it is to 
keep alive and abreast of the rest of the world. 

It is, of course, necessary to be assured that any aid of this kind 
provided for literary and scientific men in Russia would reach its 
destination. The Bolshevik government in Moscow, the Russian 
trade delegations in Reval and London, and our own authorities 
have therefore been consulted, and it would appear that there will 
be no obstacles to the transmission of this needed material to the 
House of Science and the House of Literature and Art. It can be 
got through by special facilities even under present conditions. 
Many of the publications named in Professor Oldenburg’s list will 
have to be bought, the costs of transmission will be considerable, and 
accordingly the undersigned have formed themselves into a small 
committee for the collection and administration of a fund for the 
supply of scientific and literary publications, and possibly, if the 
amount subscribed permits of it, of other necessities, to these Rus- 
sian savants and men of letters. 

We hope to work in close association with the Royal Society and 
other leading learned societies in this matter. The British Science 
Guild has kindly granted the committee permission to use its ad- 
dress. 

We appeal for subscriptions, and ask that cheques should be 
made out to the Treasurer, C. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., and sent to 
the British Committee for Aiding Men of Letters and Science in 
Russia, British Science Guild Offices, 6 John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2. 

MoNnTAGUE OF BEAULIEU, 
ERNEST BARKER, 
KE. P. Carucart, 
A. S. EppinerTon, 
I. GoLLANCZ, 
R. A. GREGORY, 
P. CHaumMeErS MITCHELL, 
BERNARD PARES, 
ARTHUR SCHUSTER, 
C. 8. SHERRINGTON, 
A. E. SHIPLEy, 
H. G. WELLS, 
A. Smita Woopwarp, 
C. Hacpere Wricur. 
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To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY : 


Among the mental disturbances resulting from the war and com- 
monly classed as ‘‘shell-shock’’ are many cases of battle blindness, 
usually evanescent though sometimes permanent. That this affliction 
is not due to modern artillery is proved by the fact that it was known 
long before the invention of high explosives. Perhaps the earliest 
instance on record is that told by Herodotus in his account of the 
battle of Marathon (VI., 117) : 

The following prodigy occurred there: an Athenian, Epizelus, son of Cupha- 
goras, while fighting in the medley and behaving valiantly, was deprived of sight, 
though wounded in no part of his body, nor struck from a distance; and he con- 
tinued to be blind from that time for the remainder of his life. I have heard 
that he used to give the following account of his loss. He thought that a large 
heavy-armed man stood before him, whose beard shaded the whole of his shield; 
this specter passed by him, and killed the man that stood by his side. Such is 
the account, I have been informed, Epizelus used to give, 

Of course the valiant Athenian may in the stress of conflict have 
burst a blood vessel or started some other physiological injury but the 
accompanying hallucination would imply a case of psychical blind- 
ness, which might therefore be called ‘‘ Epizelus’s disease.’’ 

Epwin EK. Suosson. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Proressor ALExIUS MEINoNG, of the University of Graz, died on 
November 27, 1920, at the age of sixty-seven years. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the loss to philosophy in the death of so able a thinker 
at the maturity of his power. 


GEHEIMRATH Dr. RICHARD FALCKENBERG, professor at Erlangen 
since 1888, died after a brief illness, September 28, 1920. Professor 
Falkenberg’s best-known work is his Geschichte der neweren Phi- 
losophie, now in its eighth edition; the final chapters of this edition 
are printing under the care of his son, Dr. Robert Falckenberg, him- 
self a graduate in philosophy. Professor Faleckenberg was also the 
editor of the series, Frommanns Klassiker der Philosophie, to which 
he contributed the volume on the life and works of Lotze, 1901, and 
co-editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik. 
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